EDUCATION  IN  ARGYLL  AND  THE 

ISLES— 1638-1709 

By  Rev.  Donald  Mackinnon,  B.Ped. 


It  is  generally  believed  that  during  the  seventeenth  century  Argyll  and 
the  Isles  lay  outside  the  general  educational  movement  of  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  that  these  parts  were  in  the  gross  darkness  of  ignorance1 
until  the  Society  for  the  Propagating  of  Christian  Knowledge,2  which  was 
formed  into  a corporate  body  in  1709,  began  its  work.  This  is  an  altogether 
mistaken  view  of  the  situation,  and  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Islands  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  In  the 
absence  of  documentary  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  write  with  certainty 
of  education  in  these  parts  from  the  Reformation  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  1638.3  There  are,  however,  records  extant  for  the  period  from  1638 
to  1745  which  prove  that  the  credit  for  pioneer  work  in  education  in 
these  parts  belongs  to  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Argyll  and  not  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagating  of  Christian  Knowledge.  The  Synod  began 
its  great  and  magnificent  work  of  “ planting  ” schools  within  the  bounds 
seventy  years  at  least  before  the  S.P.C.K.  came  into  existence.  In  this 
paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  sketch  briefly  the  educational  work  of  the 
Synod  and  to  show  that  the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  somewhat  popular 
belief  that  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  were  shrouded  in  educa- 
ional  darkness  before  1709.4 

1 Sir  Henry  Craik  quotes  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod  as  saying  : “ Till  a very  late 
period  there  was  no  school  in  the  Highlands,  and,  in  the  few  schools  that  were, 
English  alone  was  taught." — State  of  Education,  p.  129. 

Dr.  William  MacKay  in  his  survey  of  Education  in  the  Highlands  in  Olden 
Times  writes  that  ‘ ' the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was,  educationally,  as  dark 
and  dreary  as  it  well  could  be.” — Sidelights  on  Highland  History,  p.  12 1. 

a Rev.  John  MacKay  writes  : “ One  does  not  like  to  imagine  what  the  state 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  in  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  been,  in  the 
matter  of  education,  but  for  the  splendid  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagating 
of  Christian  Knowledge.” — Church  in  Highlands,  p.  198. 

3 As  early  as  1597  “ Irische  (i.e.  Gaelic)  scholleris  ” were  in  attendance  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  Glasgow. — Glasgow  Presbytery  Records.  This  reference  is  inter- 
esting as  furnishing  evidence  that  the  Highlanders  were  not  altogether  devoid  of 
interest  in  education. 

4 The  Records  of  the  Synod  of  Argyll  from  1639  to  1658  are  copies  of  the 
originals;  those  of  the  meetings  from  1658  to  1661  are  correct  summaries  of  the 
proceedings.  These  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Duncanson,  Minister  of  the 
Highland  Congregation,  Campbeltown,  shortly  after  the  Restoration  at  the  instance 
of  the  non-conforming  members  of  the  Synod  who  feared,  as  events  have  proved, 
with  good  reason,  that  the  original  registers  of  the  Synod  with  their  evidence  of  its 
resolute  Presbyterian  policy  might  be  lost  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  wliicli  fol- 
lowed on  the  return  of  Charles  II.  There  are  no  Records  extant  for  the  period  of 
Episcopal  domination.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  Records, 
although  only  copies.  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  indebted  to  Mr  Duncan  C. 
Mactavish,  M.A.,  Castleton,  Lochgilphead,  for  this  information. 
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I 

The  Synod  of  Argyll  was  erected  by  the  famous  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  met  in  Glasgow  in  1638.  The  far-flung 
territory  which  was  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  by  the  Assembly  con- 
sisted of  the  old  Dioceses  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  These  extended  from 
the  Butt  of  Lewis  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  and  embraced  the  western 
mainland  of  Inverness  as  far  north  as  Glenelg.  The  parishes  were  large 
and  in  many  cases  one  minister  had  to  take  the  over-sight  of  two  and 
sometimes  three  parishes.1  The  heritors,  in  general,  were  unsympathetic 
and  had  no  interest  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  education  ; they  even  failed  to  make  the  provision  required  by 
law  for  ministers  in  the  matter  of  stipends,  manses,  and  glebes.  Travelling 
was  difficult2  and  dangerous  ; and  frequently,  as  the  Records  of  the  Synod 
show,  ministers  were  prevented  from  attending  the  meetings  by  “ swollen 
streams  and  stormy  seas.”  To  these  difficulties  were  added  incessant 
clan  feuds,  and,  during  the  years  1644-1647,  the  Royalist  Rebellion  which3 
distracted  the  West  Highlands.  The  organisation  of  this  vast  territory 

II 

The  Synod  met  for  the  first  time  in  April  1639.  At  this  meeting  the 
members  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  extending  the  educa- 
tional facilities,  such  as  they  were,  within  the  bounds  of  their  far-scattered 
area.  In  1640  they  resolved,  “ all  in  ane  mutual  voice,”  that  a Grammar 
School  should  be  established  at  Inveraray  which  was  “ most  centrically 
situated  relatively  unto  the  rest  of  the  bounds  of  the  province.”  Each 
ministerial  member  was  to  contribute  10  merks  out  of  the  “ kirk  penalties” 
of  his  parish  for  a salary  to  the  schoolmaster.  At  the  same  Synod  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  schools  at  other  “ considerable  places  ” which  were  to 

1 There  was  only  one  minister  in  the  whole  of  Lewis  in  1642.  One  minister 
had  the  over-sight  of  Strath,  Sleat  and  the  Small  Isles.  Other  districts  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  were  similarly  ill-supplied. 

a The  Synod  “ considering  the  long  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  way  both 
by  sea  and  land  which  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Sky  hath  to  travell  through 
for  to  keep  the  provincial  meeting  of  Argyll  and  therefore  that  it  is  difficult  for  them 
ordinarily  to  keep  our  meetings  yearly  without  great  prejudice  both  to  themselves 
and  to  their  flock  throw  their  possible  long  absence  ” “ has  condescended  that 
they  shall  come  only  in  their  whole  number  ilk  year  and  the  other  year  by  their 
commissioners  and  that  to  the  summer  meeting.” — Synod  Records  1642. 

3 The  Synod  excused  the  Presbytery  of  Skye  for  absence  because  they  " could 
not  safely  come  hither  to  keep  meetings  with  us  in  respect  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Isles.” — Ibid. 
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was  a stupendous  undertaking,  but  the  Synod  bravely  faced  its  onerous 
responsibilities,  though  sorely  hampered  by  scarcity  of  men  and  lack  of 
means.  At  once,  in  the  midst  of  other  pressing  duties,  it  began  the  work 
of  establishing  schools  throughout  the  bounds. 

be  supported  by  a contribution  of  io  merks  from  the  stipend  of  each 
minister  within  the  areas  served. 

These  financial  arrangements  made  provision  only  for  the  salaries  of 
schoolmasters.  There  was  no  common  fund  from  which  the  expenses  of 
scholars  at  the  Grammar  Schools  or  students  at  the  Universities  could  be 
defrayed.  So,  in  May  1643,  the  Synod  sent  an  Overture  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  determine  whether  the  vacant  stipends,  or  part  of  them, 
could  not  be  employed  “ for  the  training  up  and  education  of  young  ones 
for  the  ministry.”  As  a result  of  this  application  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in  July  1644,  empowering  the  Synod  of  Argyll  to  employ  the 
vacant  stipends  ‘ ‘ for  trayneing  up  of  youthes  that  have  the  Irishe 
[i.e.  Gaelic]  tongue  in  schooles  and  colledges.” 

During  the  Civil  War  of  1644-1647  it  was  impossible  for  the  Synod 
to  take  advantage  of  the  concession  made  to  it  by  Parliament,  but  when 
peace  was  restored  another  fund  was  made  available  for  educational 
purposes  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod.  The  Commission  of  the  General 
Assembly,  during  the  course  of  the  Royalist  rebellion,  had  organised 
throughout  Scotland  a voluntary  fund  for  the  ‘ ‘ distressed  brethren  in 
Argyll,”  and  in  1647  the  Commission  appointed  a Committee,  represent- 
ing the  Presbyteries  of  Cowal,  Inveraray,  and  Lorn  to  arrange  for  its 
distribution.  This  Committee,  at  their  final  meeting  at  Inveraray  in 
December  1648,  found  that  they  had  still  11,000  merks  on  hand,  “ and 
that  if  the  same  should  be  distributed  according  to  the  instructions  it 
would  be  very  small  and  inconsiderable  that  would  come  to  every  one’s 
proportion.”  They,  therefore,  recommended  the  Synod  to  set  the  money 
apart  for  educational  purposes,  and  to  allocate  it  as  follows — 2000  merks 
to  the  Grammar  School  at  Inveraray,  and  1000  merks  each  to  nine 
parochial  schools,  three  in  each  of  the  Presbyteries  represented  on  the 
Committee.  The  money  was  to  be  lent  out  on  good  security  and  the 
interest  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters. 

The  Synod  heartily  approved  of  the  Committee's  recommendations, 
and,  when  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly  was  obtained,  though  at 
first  “ for  want  of  true  information  ” it  considered  the  arrangement 
worthy  of  rebuke,  parochial  schools  were  fixed  in  the  parishes  of  Kilmodan, 
Kilfinan,  Lochgoilhead,  Glassary,  Knapdale,  Kilchrenan,  Ardchattan, 
Kilmore,  and  Lismore.  They  were  all  duly  established  although  difficulty 
was  sometimes  experienced  in  obtaining  punctual  payment  of  the  interest 
due. 

A Grammar  School  had  been  “ fixed  ” at  Dunoon  in  1641  when  King 
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Charles  I,  with  consent  of  Parliament,  granted  200  merks  out  of  the 
Bishops’  teinds  as  a salary  for  the  schoolmaster.  A Grammar  School  was 
opened  at  Campbeltown1  before  1649  and  during  its  early  stages  it  received 
assistance  from  the  Marquis  of  Argyll. 

It  was  not  only  in  such  accessible  parts  of  the  Synod  as  Cowal  and 
Dunoon,  Inveraray  and  Lorn,  that  schools  were  being  established.  The 
needs  of  the  remoter  parts  were  not  neglected.  In  the  Synod  Minutes 
there  are  references  to  “ the  setting  up  and  maintaining  of  schools  ” in 
outlying  regions  such  as  Islay,  Iona,  and  Duntuilm  in  Skye.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Iona  School  was  set  up  were  as  follows.  In 
1656  the  Synod  met  at  Iona2 3  instead  of  Inveraray,  the  usual  place  of 
meeting,  “ as  there  are  Considerable  things  in  these  Isles  . . . Requiring 
present  redress,  and  Especiallie  being  informed  That  Popery  has  not 
only  entered  these  bounds  by  many  Priests  and  Jesuits  come  from  Ireland 
and  other  places  but  also  is  like  to  spread  and  increase  exceedingly.” 
All  the  members  of  the  Synod  had  been  cited  to  assemble  at  Iona  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  May  ‘ ‘ under  pain  of  severe  censure,  all  Excuse  being 
laid  aside,”  and  “ the  specialls  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Isles,”  the  Earl 
of  Seaforth,  Sir  James  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  MacLeod  of  Dunvegan, 
Tutor  MacLean,  MacNeill  of  Barra,  the  Laird  of  MacKinnon,  the  Laird 
of  Lochbuie  and  the  Captain  of  Clanranald  were  invited  “ to  keep  the 
said  Dyat  That  the  Synod  and  they  may  jointly  concurr  and  fall  upon 
ane  effectual  course  for  redress  and  suppressing  the  foresaid  Evils.”  * 
One  of  the  measures  agreed  upon  for  “ the  remedy  ” of  “ the  foresaid 
Evils  ” and  for  the  promotion  of  good  order  in  the  Isles  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school  in  Iona  to  serve  for  the  Islands  of  Mull  and  Morven 
and  the  outlying  Islands  of  Tiree  and  Coll.  About  the  same  time  Sir 
James  MacDonald  of  Sleat  established  a Grammar  School  at  Duntuilm,  + 
which  was  central  for  the  northern  Isles. 

Altogether  four  Grammar  Schools  and  twelve  other  schools  were  set 
up  between  1641  and  1660  in  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  according  to  the  Records, 
of  the  Synod. 


1 Probably  the  schools  which  The  Synod  of  1640  resolved  to  erect  at  “ con- 
siderable places  ” within  the  bounds. 

2 See  Two  Iona  Synods  by  Duncan  C.  Mactavish,  M.A.,  Lochgilphead. — 
Glasgow  Herald,  Dec.  9,  1927. 

3 Synod  Records,  1656. 

* William  MacKenzie  was  schoolmaster  at  Duntuilm  in  1660. — Lord  MacDonald 
Charter  Chest. 

E 
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III 

In  1643  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  ordaining  “ that  young 
students  that  have  the  Irish  [i.e.  Gaelic]  language  be  trained  up  at  colleges 
in  letters,  especially  in  the  studies  of  divinity,”  and  recommending 
Presbyteries  and  Universities  “ to  prefer  any  hopeful  student  that  have 
that  language  to  bursaries,  that  they,  by  their  studies,  in  process  of  time 
attaining  to  knowledge,  and  being  enabled  for  the  ministry  may  be  sent 
forth  for  preaching  the  Gospel  in  these  Highland  parts,  as  occasion  shall 
require.”  Of  these  “ Irish  ” boys  [i.e.,  Gaelic-speaking  boys]  there  were 
forty  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Argyll  and  they  were  attending 
the  Grammar  Schools  in  Glasgow,1  where  they  were  maintained  by  a 
common  fund.  The  General  Assembly  ordered  that  “ every  congrega- 
tion2 pay  yearly  fourty  shillings  Scots  for  maintaining  of  the  Hieland 
boys  in  Argyle  at  schools  in  Glasgow  ” ; “ that  the  said  fourty  shillings 
be  collected  carefully  and  sent  to  Glasgow  ; and  the  ministers  of  Glasgow 
shall  appoint  some  sufficient  man  in  that  town  to  receive  the  said  collection 
from  Presbyteries,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  boording  and  entertainment 
of  the  said  boys  in  Glasgow,  at  schools,  and  they  shall  send  in  the  names 
of  the  boys,  with  certificate  of  their  proficiency,  yearly  to  the  General 
Assembly  ; and  this  collection  shall  only  endure  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years.”  This  scheme,  however,  collapsed,  and  the  boys  had  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Glasgow  Grammar  Schools,  and  were  sent  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  Inveraray  which  now  became  the  principal  school  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod.  In  1649  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  added  600  merks 
to  the  2000  merks  which  had  been  allocated  to  Inveraray  in  December 
1648.  Bursaries  payable  out  of  the  vacant  stipends  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Synod  were  regularly  awarded  to  the  scholars  for  attendance  there 
from  1651  till  the  Restoration.  The  usual  allowance  for  bursars  at 
Inveraray  was  100  merks,  and  this  was  continued  when  the  Synod  again 
got  possession  of  the  vacant  stipends  in  1690.  The  scale  of  bursaries 
drawn  up  in  that  year  allowing  £180  Scots  to  each  student  in  divinity, 
£120  Scots  to  each  student  in  philosophy,  and  £66  13  4 Scots  to  each 
“ grammarian.” 

Following  on  the  Restoration  the  cause  of  education  in  Argyll  and  the 

1 The  “ Argyll  ” boys  were  sent  to  Glasgow  because  the  Assembly  Committee 
which  had  the  over-sight  of  their  education  thought  that  “ if  the  said  boys  should 
be  scattered  through  the  kingdom,  they  should  lose  the  Irish  language  ” and  so 
the  Assembly  would  “ fail  of  their  purpose  to  make  them  usefull  for  the  Hielands.” 
— A cts  of  General  A ssembly,  p.  1 89. 

a The  Synod  of  Argyll  ordered  that  “ the  collection  of  the  Communion  Day 
be  brought  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Highland  boys  and  those  who  do  not  celebrate 
the  communion  are  to  bring  the  common  money  for  their  use.” — Synod  Records. 
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Isles  had  been  crippled  by  the  appropriation  of  the  vacant  stipends  for 
“ the  supply  and  maintenance  and  towards  the  reparation  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  losses  ” of  Episcopalian  ministers.  A special  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  enable  the  “ poore  schoolers  having  the  Yrish  [i.e.  Gaelic] 
language  ” secure  the  bursaries  granted  them  by  the  Synod  in  November 
1660,  for  want  of  which,  they  represented,  they  were  “ not  only  in  hazard 
to  be  imprisoned  for  their  bygone  buirdeings,”  but  were  even  in  danger 
of  being  compelled  “ to  quyte  their  studie  for  the  future.”  Another  Act 
in  1663  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  allowances  for  fourteen 
“expectants”  and  fourteen  “scholars,”  but  no  further  allocations 
followed,  and  it  was  not  until  1690  that  the  vacant  stipends  were  again 
freely  applied  to  the  purposes  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1644.  King  William 
in  1690  enacted  that  all  vacant  stipends  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod 
of  Argyll  were  to  be  applied  ‘ ‘ for  the  setting  up  and  maintaining  of 
schools.”  But  his  most  notable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education 
was  the  important  Act  of  1696  for  the  establishment  of  a school  in  each 
parish.  It  ordains  : “ That  there  be  a school  settled  and  a Schoolmaster 
appointed  in  every  parish  not  already  provided,  by  advice  of  the  Heritors 
and  Minister  of  the  Parish  ; And  for  that  effect,  That  the  Heritors  in 
every  Parish  meet,  and  provide  a commodious  House  for  a school,  and 
settle  and  modify  a Sallary  to  a Schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  under 
One  hundred  Merks,  nor  above  Two  hundred  Merks,  to  be  paid  Yearly 
at  two  Terms.  ...  As  also,  it  is  declared,  That  the  providing  of  the 
said  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  is  a Pious  Use  within  the  Parish,  to  which 
it  shall  be  lawful  and  leisume  to  Patrons  to  employ  the  Vacant  Stipends 
as  they  shall  see  cause.”1 

At  this  time  the  Bishops’  rents  became  available  for  educational 
purposes.  They  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  and  were  granted 
to  the  Synod  to  be  bestowed  “ upon  erecting  of  English  schools  for  rooting 
out  the  Irish  language  and  other  pious  uses.”  The  details  of  the  Synod’s 
intromissions  with  this  fund  were  duly  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  and  as  these  are  in  existence  some  idea  can 
be  obtained  of  the  extent  of  their  educational  activities. 


IV 

We  have  seen  that  in  1660  there  were  four  Grammar  Schools  and 
twelve  other  schools  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod.  For  the  next 
twenty-eight  years  the  cause  of  education  was  much  crippled,  as  already 
noted  ; the  men  who  had  been  foremost  in  advancing  education  were 

1 Acts  of  First  Parliament,  William  I J I,  c.  XX  V J. 
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evicted  from  their  parishes,  and  next  to  nothing  was  done  by  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  interests  of  education.  There  was  “ a lamentable  decay 
of  schools  within  the  bounds.”1  On  their  return  at  the  Revolution  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  at  once  set  themselves  to  work  in  opening  new 
schools  and  re-opening  the  old.  By  1698  they  had  erected  twenty-five 
“ fixed  English  schools,”  thirteen  “ ambulatarie  English  schools  ” and 
five  “ grammar  schools.”  In  1700  the  number  of  “ fixed  English  schools" 
and  “ ambulatarie  English  schools  ” was  increased  by  four.2  Even  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  Synod’s  territory  were  not  neglected.  Schools 
were  established  in  Harris  (two),  in  Lewis,3  and  in  far-away  St.  Kilda.4 * 

For  establishing  and  maintaining  these  schools  the  money  available 
from  the  Bishops’  rents  was  used.  At  first  it  had  been  employed  for  the 
augmentation  of  stipends  in  certain  of  the  poorer  parishes,  but  the 
ministers  who  had  been  benefiting  from  the  fund  resigned  £46  16  8 Scots 
of  their  augmentations  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  schools,  and  the 
four  ministers  who  comprised  the  Committee  of  Management,  allocated 
for  the  same  purpose  the  £100  Scots  which  were  allowed  them  annually 
for  their  expenses.  The  allocations  of  1722  made  provision  for  assistance 
to  the  Grammar  School  of  Inveraray  and  also  that  of  Campbeltown, 
and  for  seventeen  other  schools,  including  Dunoon,  at  which  only  reading 
and  writing  were  to  be  taught,  the  higher  subjects  being  apparently 
reserved  for  Inveraray  and  Campbeltown,  and  for  the  parish  schools 
which,  like  those  of  Glassary  and  Kilmartin  had  been  rendered  self- 
supporting  by  local  funds. 


V 

Notwithstanding  their  many  discouragements  the  members  of  the 
Synod  of  Argyll  laboured  faithfully  in  providing  education  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  in  1709,  when  the  S.P.C.K.  entered  the  field,  Argyll 
and  the  Isles  were  covered  with  a net-work  of  schools.  The  statement  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  MacKay  of  Inverness  that  “ so  far  as  the  West  Coast 
parishes  were  concerned,  there  was  not  a school  within  them  during  the 
period,  1643-1688,  and  no  effort  was  made  by  the  Presbytery  to  mend 
this  state  of  matters,”  is  not  consistent  with  a true  knowledge  of  the 

1 Synod  Records. 

3 See  Appendix,  p. 

3 Martin,  who  visited  the  Hebrides  in  1695,  informs  us  that  “ Latin  and  English 
are  taught  ” in  the  school  in  Stornoway,  Lewis. — Description  of  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland  (Edit.  1934),  P-  io9- 

4 The  S.P.C.K.  established  their  first  school  in  St.  Kilda  in  1710. — MacKay: 

Ch.  in  the  Highlands,  p.  201. 
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situation.  Indeed  it  is  certain  that  educationally  the  bounds  of  Argyll 
were  on  the  whole  in  advance  of  any  other  Highland  Synod,  and  the 
work  of  the  S.P.C.K.  from  1709  onwards  was  largely  auxiliary  to  that  of 
the  Synod  and  much  more  limited  in  scope. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Records  do  not  give  an  account  of  the 
subjects  and  hours  of  study,  the  books  used,  and  other  details.  When 
the  Synod  came  into  existence  in  1638  there  was  no  Gaelic  literature  to 
hand,  and  the  members  at  once  addressed  themselves  to  the  great  task 
of  creating  one.  They  translated  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  into  Gaelic,  and  in  1694  they  gave  the  complete  Psalter  1 
to  the  people,  and  no  doubt  these  were  in  use  in  the  schools. 

There  are  incidental  references  in  the  Minutes  to  the  schoolmasters 
employed,  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  full  lists  of  names,  so  that  we 
only  know  a few  of  these  pioneers  of  education  in  our  Highlands  and 
Islands  in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  Minutes  and  other  sources  2 
the  following  short  list  has  been  compiled  : — 

William  MacKenzie,  Duntuilm,  Skye,  1660. 

John  M'Farlane,  Grammar  School,  Inveraray,  in  1691. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Kilarrow,  Islay,  in  1696. 

Alexander  Robinson,  Snizort  and  Raasay,  in  1696. 

Neil  Campbell,  Glassary,  in  1696. 

Alexander  Buchan,  Ederlin  in  Glasrie,  in  1699  ; in  Jura, 
1700-1702  ; afterwards  in  St.  Kilda.  3 

Lauchlan  MacKinnon,  Strath,  Skye,  in  1700. 

John  MacPherson,  Duirinish,  Skye,  1707. 

James  Gettie,  Kilmallie,  in  1710. 

Alexander  Campbell,  Auchnacra,  in  1710. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  write  more  ; enough  has  been  given  to  show  that 
even  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  did  not 
lie  outside  the  general  educational  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  were  even  in  advance  educationally  of  many  districts  in  the  south 
and  nearer  the  centres  of  learning. 

1 See  my  Gaelic  Bible  and  Psalter  (1930).  The  1694  Gaelic  Psalter  was  reprinted 
by  Duncan  C.  Mactavisb,  Lochgilphead,  in  1934. 

2 Assembly  MS.  Papers  and  Lord  MacDonald  Charter  Chest. 

3 Author  of  A Description  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  remote  Western  Isle  in  Scotland 
<Edin.,  1727,  1732). 
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APPENDIX 

SCHOOLS  WITHIN  THE  BOUNDS  OF  SYNOD. 

1698. 

(a)  Fixed  English  Schools. 


Strachur  and 

Strathlachlan. 
Inverchaolin. 
Kilbride,  Arran. 
Kilmory,  Arran. 
Clachandysart. 
Kilmartin. 
Craignish. 
Kilmelford. 


Kilmun. 

Kilmorich  in  Cowal. 
Inveraray. 

Knapdale. 

Glenetive  and 
Glenkinglass. 

(c)  Grammar  Schools. 

Kilarrow  in  Islay. 
Rothesay. 


Kilbrandon. 

Kilcalmonel. 

Killean. 

Southend. 
Kildalton,  Islay. 
Jura  and  Colonsay. 
Kilviceun,  Mull. 
Kilninian,  Mull. 
Glassary. 


Skipness. 

Glensaddel. 

Harris  (two). 

Kilbery. 

Kilfinan. 

Glendaruel. 


Campbeltown. 

Dunoon. 


Lochaber. 
Ardnamurchan  and 
Sunnart. 
Morven. 

Tyree  and  Coll. 
Skye. 

Lewis. 

Muckairn. 

Campbeltown. 

Kilbride  in  Lorn. 
Dalavich. 


Skye  (Duntuilm). 


(b)  Ambulatory  English  Schools. 


